The Physical Setting
the vegetation is almost luxuriant. The upper parts of
some of the higher hills even in the north are more favoured
with moisture than the surrounding desert and support a
variety of vegetation, including the wild olive. Very
distinct from the hills is the maritime plain, ten to twenty
miles wide which separates them from the sea shore.
It is almost featureless and is mainly formed of detritus
carried out by streams from the hills. The coast is
fringed by coral reefs, broken at intervals by remarkable
inlets which are thought to represent flooded sunken
valleys. After rain the maritime plain affords useful
grazing and, as a consequence of streams issuing occasion-
ally from the hills, reliable supplies of water exist at a
number of places. Small crops are raised on the flooded
beds of wadis. The deltas of the Gash and the Baraka
near KassaJa and Tokar are annually flooded by these
rivers and support valuable crops of cotton.
The sand region lies south of Khartoum and extends
westwards from the White Nile through Kordofan to
Darfur and beyond. There is enough rain for vegetation
to fix the sand and, though the form of the dunes is pie-
served in many places, the sand no longer moves. The
sand has come from the north during a former arid period
when the desert extended farther south. Wind erosion
may be recognised on the northern faces of rocks and
of hills protruding through the sand, while there are
accumulations of sand in the former wind shadows,
against the southern sides of the hills. The sand absorbs
all the rain, and the region is practically without drainage.
The sand is red, but the colour only extends to a depth
of four or five feet. Towards the south, especially in
the west, any surface undulations disappear and the sand
forms a flat plain with savanna foiest.
The vegetation comprises short grass and trees including
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